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Abstract 

This article describes a design for a teacher preparation program that is successfully preparing teacher 
candidates to teach in the complex, diverse classrooms in urban schools. The program provides intensive, authentic, 
field-based experiences and effective mentoring support for teacher candidates as they gain the knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions for successful teaching. The authors examine the perceptions of participants in this program to discover 
strengths and weaknesses of the program, the experiences the teacher candidates found beneficial, and the trends in 
performance of the teacher candidates on the Praxis II Exams. Findings from multiple open-ended surveys, Likert 
Scale ratings, and focus group interviews are presented. Teacher candidates clearly articulate that they are well 
prepared to begin a career in teaching as a result of participating in this teacher preparation program. 
Recommendations for program improvement are presented in order to increase the recruitment and retention of 
teachers into the teaching profession. 


Introduction 

In a meta-analysis that focused on empirical 
studies of feacher qualify and qualificafions. Rice 
(2003) named five broad cafegories fhaf appear fo 
confribufe fo feacher qualify: (1) experience, (2) 
preparafion programs and degrees, (3) fype of 
cerfificafion, (4) coursework faken in preparafion 
for fhe profession, and (5) feachers' own fesf 
scores. Wayne and Youngs (2003) also fargefed 
feacher qualify in fheir analysis of sfudies fhaf 
examined fhe characferisfics of effecfive feachers 
and fheir link fo sfudenf achievemenf. Similarly, 
Wayne and Youngs examined rafings of feachers' 
undergraduafe insfifufions, feachers' fesf scores, 
degrees and coursework, and cerfificafion sfafus. 
They concluded "sfudenfs learn more from feach- 
ers with certain characteristics" (p. 100-101). As 
mandated by No Child Left Behind and as the 
demand for highly qualified feachers who can 
feach in complex, urban sellings infensifies, fhe 
fradifional sfrucfures and approaches fo feacher 
preparafion programs come info quesfion. Teach- 
ers are faced wifh educafing sfudenfs who have 
diverse needs and come from diverse, complex 
backgrounds. The concern af fhis lime appears fo 
be focused on urban schools, parficularly fhose 


fhaf are failing fo bring abouf successful achieve- 
menf scores for fhese urban learners. In order fo 
ensure success for all sfudenfs, feachers musf be 
well prepared and possess fhose "cerfain charac- 
ferisfics" fo face fhe challenges of ensuring fhaf all 
sfudenfs achieve. Goodlad (1990) sfafes, "Few 
mailers are more imporfanf fhan fhe qualify of fhe 
feachers in our nafion's schools" (p. xi). Arfuro 
Pacheco (2000), in his address fo fhe American 
Associafion of Colleges of Teacher Educafion, 
echoes Goodlad's conclusions and reminds feach- 
er educafors, "Beffer feachers lead fo beffer 
schools" (p. 8). 

Various professional organizafions including, 
among ofhers, fhe Nafional Associafion of Ele- 
menfary School Principals, fhe Nafional Associa- 
fion of Sfafe Boards of Educafion, fhe American 
Associafion of Colleges for Teacher Educafion, 
and fhe Associafion of Teacher Educafors, have 
adopfed policy posifions regarding elemenfary 
feacher educafion and feacher licensure. While 
insfifufions of higher educafion scramble fo meef 
revised sfafe and nafional sfandards, fhese posi- 
fions demand incorporafing a more infegrafed 
knowledge base and insfrucfional applicafions in 
programs for prospecfive feachers. New elemen- 
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tary teacher licensure standards reflect a national 
trend towards a more integrated view of bofh 
early and middle grades curriculum and insfruc- 
tion. This growing consensus, informed by re- 
search and fesfed fhrough pracfice, echoes fhe 
1996 reporf of fhe Nafional Commission on Teach- 
ing and America's Fufure, What Matters Most: 
Teaching for America's Future. The reporf indicafed 
fhaf feachers need more fhan confenf knowledge 
and fhaf a special blend of confenf and pedagogy 
is essenfial for feachers fo be effecfive. The reporf 
furfher poinfed fo a need for feacher candidafes fo 
develop curricular pracfices fhaf accommodafe 
sfudenf diversify, develop fhe habifs of reflecfive 
pracfifioners, and gain a fuller undersfanding of 
fhe feacher's changing roles. 

Johnson (2001) reporfs fhaf new feachers are 
leaving fhe field in record numbers and Pipho 
(1998) adds "in some sfafes and in some urban 
areas fhe feacher shorfage is dire." Tye and 
O'Brien (2002) warn fhaf some feachers experience 
feelings of alienafion, isolafion, normlessness, 
powerlessness, and meaninglessness fhaf are 
found in many urban school environmenfs and 
drive feachers fo pursue degrees in ofher areas. 
The aufhors posif fhaf changing sfudenf characfer- 
isfics, negafivity, and pressure from parenfs and 
fhe community, along with student apathy and 
parent hostility contribute to a decreased teacher 
work force. In order for feachers fo perform well 
in urban sellings fhey "musf be responsive fo fhe 
differenf environmenfs children are in and re- 
sourceful in gelling fhe financial and human 
resources necessary fo leach children in fhose 
differenf environmenfs" (Reading Today, 2003, 
p.3). Furfher, fhe arficle poinfs ouf fhaf "preservice 
educafion should prepare new feachers for culfure 
shock fhey will face." Urban schools have proven 
fo be a challenge for veferan feachers buf can be 
parficularly infimidafing for beginning feachers. 
The emphasis in a second Reading Today arficle 
(2003) highlighfs fhaf poverfy and lack of ade- 
quafe healfh care for sfudenfs and fheir families 
living in poverfy have a significanf impacf on 
learning. Nof only are beginning feachers sfrug- 
gling fo learn fhe curriculum, fhey also musf deal 
with lack of parenf involvemenf and sfudenfs who 


have been raised in a culfure fhaf offen lacks 
parenfal supervision. Many, buf nof all, urban 
sfudenfs come fo school wifhouf proper food, 
clofhing, and supplies. Many limes, medical care 
has been inadequafe. Urban school sfudenfs come 
from low socio-economic backgrounds where fhe 
adulf(s) in fhe house may be af work and unable 
fo provide fhe academic and emofional supporf 
needed in order for a sfudenf fo become successful 
in school. New feachers are offen ill-prepared for 
such children and fheir problems. This causes 
many new feachers leave fhe profession due fo 
fheir inabilify fo cope wifh fhese urban condifions. 

The problems of recruifing, preparing, and 
refaining feachers for demanding urban leaching 
sifuafions is a challenge for every insfifufion fhaf 
offers feacher educafion. One college has fackled 
fhese challenges by adopfing as ifs inifial focus fhe 
improvemenf of ifs feacher educafion program for 
fhe purposes of ensuring (1) a diverse and high- 
qualify approach fo feacher preparafion fhaf 
involves solid K-12/posfsecondary parfnerships, 
sfrong field experience in urban schools, and good 
supporf for new feachers; and (2) fhaf feacher 
recruifmenf and refenfion policies large! fhe 
schools of greafesf need (usually Tifle 1 urban 
schools) and fhe feachers mosf likely fo sfaff fhem 
successfully. In an efforf fo offer a comprehensive 
feacher preparafion program aligned wifh college 
goals and NCLB requiremenfs, fhe Elemenfary 
Educafion Program af fhis universify was rede- 
signed and emerged affer subsfanfial changes as 
fhe Infegrafive Sfudies Major Program leading fo 
a Bachelor of Science in Educafion (B.S. Ed.) 
degree. 

The Research Study 

The purpose of fhis sfudy was fo examine fhe 
percepfions of feacher candidafes who parfici- 
pafed in fhe Infegrafive Sfudies Major Program 
leading fo elemenfary leaching licensure in early 
and middle grades (K-8). The Infegrafive Sfudies 
Major Program replaced fhe previous program 
wifh more field-based coursework sifuafed in 
urban schools, exfended classroom parficipafion 
in an urban Professional Developmenf School 
(PDS), an infegrafed mefhods block class of 12 
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hours taken the semester before student teaching 
(designated as an internship), and student teach- 
ing in the same urban PDS for af leasf seven or 
eighf weeks of fhe 15-week sfudenf feaching 
experience. The same classroom feachers and fhe 
same universify professor, who was one of fhe 
aufhors of fhis arficle, menfored fhese sfudenfs 
during infernship and for one sfudenf feaching 
placemenf in fhis program. Sfudenf feaching 
second placemenfs were in suburban or rural 
schools in order fo expand fhe experiences of fhe 
feacher candidafes and because nof all our gradu- 
afes would sfay in urban schools. The Sfafe Board 
of Educafion dicfafed fhe requiremenf of fwo 
differenf placemenfs. 

Dafa regarding fhe percepfions of fhe parfici- 
panfs involved in fhis program were gafhered and 
analyzed for program evaluafion purposes. In 
addifion fo fhe formafive evaluafion dafa aimed af 
defermining how fhe program funcfioned and 
how if can be improved fo beffer achieve ifs goals, 
dafa were gafhered and examined fo defermine 
the effectiveness of fhe feacher educafion program 
in helping prospecfive feachers acquire fhe knowl- 
edge and skills needed fo develop an undersfand- 
ing of feaching in urban schools. The research 
quesfions guiding fhis sfudy were: 

1. Whaf are fhe feacher candidafes' percep- 
fions of fhe sfrengfhs and weaknesses of 
the Integrative Studies Major Program? 

2. What experiences do teacher candidates 
find mosf beneficial in fheir preparafion fo 
become feachers during fheir infernship 
and sfudenf feaching semesfers in fhe 
Infegrafive Sfudies Major Program? 

3. Whaf are fhe frends in performance on fhe 
Praxis II Exam over fime for elemenfary 
licensure feacher candidafes? 

The Integrative Studies Major Program 

The central mission of fhe Infegrafive Sfudies 
Major Program is fhe preparafion of educafional 
leaders, primarily for urban classrooms. The pro- 
gram is designed fo prepare feachers who are able 
fo maximize fhe developmenf and learning of all 
children and emphasizes fhe knowledge, skills. 


and disposifions as sef ouf in fhe Infersfafe New 
Teacher Assessmenf and Supporf Consorfium 
(INTASC) Sfandards. The program infegrafes 
courses in mafhemafics, liferacy, science, social 
sfudies, and fine arfs fo provide a solid core of 
knowledge for feacher candidafes. Beginning fea- 
cher educafion classes have numerous field com- 
ponenfs, all sifuafed in urban classrooms. The 
culfural diversify sfrand runs fhrough all course- 
work, giving fhe sfudenfs a sfrong background 
along wifh hands-on experience working wifh 
culfurally diverse sfudenfs. Moving info fhe final 
semesfers, fhe program involves feacher candi- 
dafes working closely in cohorfs wifh fheir peers 
and wifh universify professors, affending infe- 
grafed course classes fogefher (commonly referred 
fo as " block" classes), as well as working and 
feaching for more fhan 100 hours in an urban PDS 
as an infern assigned fo a menfor feacher. This 
componenf emphasizes knowledge of K-8 learn- 
ers in an urban selling, infegrafion of curriculum, 
sfudenf learning and cognifion along wifh confenf 
area curriculum, use of fechnology, and adapfa- 
fions for sfudenfs wifh special needs. The sfudenf 
feaching componenf of fhis program includes one 
placemenf (fypically eighf weeks) in fhe same PDS 
where feacher candidafes are familiar wifh menfor 
feachers, sfudenfs, and school roufines, and a 
second placemenf (seven weeks) in an alfernafe 
school selling, as required by sfafe licensing 
regulafions. This alfernafe selling is usually in a 
suburban or rural selling and offen if is fhe only 
fime fhese sfudenfs visif "non-urban" schools. 

The urban schools in which our sfudenfs are 
placed for observafion, field experiences, and in- 
fernship are generally Tifle 1 schools. The sfudenf 
populafion of fhese urban schools is 93.6% African 
American and fhe schools are designafed as eco- 
nomically disadvanfaged. Mosf children in fhese 
schools come from nonfradifional families. Many 
sfudenfs live wifh someone ofher fhan fheir 
parenfs, such as grandparenfs or aunfs and uncles. 
While fhis program is mosf beneficial for fhose 
individuals planning fo leach in urban schools, if 
is generally held fhaf if fhey can make if as feach- 
ers is fhese difficulf schools, fhey can leach any- 
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where and some of our students do choose to 
teach in suburban and rural schools. 

Methodology 

This study had a qualitative research design 
with Likert Scale data included, in conjunction 
with open-ended surveys and taped focus group 
interviews as the data collection formats for 
answering the research questions. According to 
Merriam (1998), "Meaning is embedded in the 
peoples' experiences" (p. 6). Seidman (1998) 
reports that at the root of the research "is an 
interest in understanding the experience of other 
people and the meaning they make of that experi- 
ence" (p. 3). Since this study sought to answer 
questions related to the unique experiences of 
teacher candidates participating in the Integrative 
Studies Program and attempted to understand 
what these experiences meant to them, it was 
appropriate to center this inquiry in qualitative 
research methodology. 

Study participants included a nonrandom 
sample of 27 teacher candidates (25 females, 2 
males). The students were enrolled in the Integra- 
tive Studies Major Professional Education Block 
for fall (referred to as internship semester) and in 
student teaching during the spring semester. 
Participants completed written surveys at the end 
of the fall internship semester and again at the end 
of the spring student teaching semester. In addi- 
tion, a randomly selected group of teacher candi- 
dates participated in focus group interviews at the 
end of the internship semester and again at the 
end of the student teaching semester. A constant 
comparative data analysis method that involved 
comparing one segment of data with another to 
determine similarities and differences was used in 
this study (Merriam, 1998). Data were unitized 
into the smallest meaning units, coded, grouped 
together for similarities, assigned category names, 
and then examined and compared for recurring 
patterns and emerging themes. All surveys were 
anonymous and coded for organizational pur- 
poses only with participants granting written 
permission to be interviewed. 

Focus group interviews were conducted at the 
end of internship and again at the end of student 


teaching. Teacher candidates were asked to volun- 
teer for the focus group interviews. Those partici- 
pants who appeared at the scheduled time were 
interviewed. These interviews were treated as 
conversations in which respondents were asked to 
describe their perceptions of the Integrative 
Studies Major Program and their experiences in 
the program. Interviews were open-ended so that 
the respondents could frame their answers in their 
personal style. All respondents were informed of 
the purpose of the study and participation in the 
study was voluntary. All responses were coded 
for confidentiality and kept in a secured location. 
The first focus group interview was conducted by 
one of the professors teaching in the program. A 
professor in the department who was not a part of 
this particular program conducted the second 
focus group interview. 

In order to determine the degree of improve- 
ment in student knowledge and skills for teaching 
others, university students' performance scores on 
the Praxis II exam (taken prior to the student 
teaching semester) were extracted from the Col- 
lege of Education's database and were examined 
for changes over succeeding years. This analysis is 
an ongoing process and will continue for several 
years. Data available at the time of this study 
include three years of scores from those students 
who completed the program. Tracking of students 
for five years after graduation will be attempted 
by establishing mail and email addresses whereby 
students can be contacted for follow-up and 
longitudinal effects of the program and determi- 
nation of retention rates in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Findings 

Survey Responses 

Twenty-seven (27) interns responded to initial 
surveys administered at the end of the fall semes- 
ter. The return rate was 100% as the surveys were 
completed during class time. Nineteen (19) stu- 
dent teachers responded to the identical second 
survey administered during the final weeks of 
student teaching (spring semester). Participants 
were given surveys during a seminar class and 
asked to return them at the next class meeting. 
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Some students forgot to return surveys after 
several reminders; therefore, fhe refurn rafe for 
sfudenf feaching surveys was 70%. 

Strengths. When asked fo discuss fhe sfrengfhs 
of fhe Infegrafive Sfudies Program, fhe majorify of 
responses reflecfed sfudenfs' acknowledgemenf of 
fhe value of fhe infensify and depfh of classroom 
experience. One infern sfafed, "If provides fufure 
feachers wifh fhe besf opporfunify fo observe and 
absorb fhe feaching profession." The ofher promi- 
nenf responses indicafed fhaf in addifion fo hav- 
ing support from fheir peers, fhey had an experf 
feam of universify and classroom professionals fo 
help fhem. Inferns reporfed generally fhey were 
able fo see besf pracfice in operafion, and fhaf fhey 
had begun fo undersfand fhe concepf and advan- 
fages of an infegrafed curriculum. 

Ten of fhe 19 sfudenf feachers reporfed fhaf 
peer inferacfion was one of fhe mosf imporfanf 
pieces of fhe enfire program. Ofhers believed fhaf 
fhe hands-on approach fo fhe program was very 
beneficial. One sfudenf feacher summed if up: 

Many hours of observafion and hands-on 
experience wifh sfudenfs during fhe mefhods 
block helped fremendously fo prepare me for 
my sfudenf feaching. In facf, if was almosf as 
if I was already doing my sfudenf feaching 
and being able fo learn as I wenf along. 

Ofher sfudenf feachers reporfed learning a 
variefy of feaching sfrafegies and undersfanding 
how fo consfrucf effecfive lesson plans as parficu- 
larly valuable. Six sfudenf feachers indicafed fhe 
time they spent in classrooms with students was 
the program's main strength. 

Weaknesses. Teacher candidates also discussed 
the weaknesses of fhe program. Inferns, in gen- 
eral, reporfed becoming "overwhelmed" wifh fhe 
workload of fhe block. They characferized some of 
fhe work as busy work and nof connecfed fo fhe 
real world of feaching. Inferns were concerned 
abouf professors' personalifies, differences in 
feaching sfyles, and several insfances of mis- 
communicafion befween professors and sfudenfs. 

In fhe spring adminisfrafion of fhe survey, one 
issue of concern was fhaf feacher candidafes were 


required fo fake and pass fhe Praxis II Exam 
before beginning fheir sfudenf feaching semesfer. 
They recognized fhaf fhe college requiremenf of 
faking fhe exam before complefing fheir mosf 
advanced coursework was a disadvanfage for 
fhem. One sfudenf feacher expressed fhe opinion 
fhaf a weakness of fhe program was fhe qualify of 
fhe school in which sfudenfs were placed for fheir 
infernship semesfer. (The school fhaf hosfed fhe 
block experienced confroversy during fhe semes- 
fer, creafing a negafive school climafe for fhe 
universify sfudenfs and professors.) Anofher 
sfudenf complained fhaf fhey were nof familiar 
wifh fhe fexfbooks used in fhe classrooms. Sfudenf 
feachers had limifed access fo feacher manuals as 
fhere were a limifed number. In addifion, because 
of fhe neighborhood in which fhe school was 
sifuafed, sfudenf feachers were forced fo leave fhe 
school early in fhe affernoon, fhus limifing furfher 
fheir access fo fexfbooks. Sfudenf feachers were 
able fo compare fheir knowledge and skills wifh 
sfudenf feachers from ofher universify programs 
and believed fhaf fhey were generally beffer 
capable of handling fhe demands of fhe class- 
room. 

Benefits of the Program 

When asked whaf fhey found beneficial dur- 
ing fheir infernships, fhe 27 feacher candidafes 
commenfed on fheir developmenf and under- 
sfanding of sfudenfs, schools, and culfures. 

Mentors and cooperating teachers. In general, 
inferns viewed working wifh menfor feachers as 
very imporfanf fo fheir developmenf. One feacher 
candidafe responded: 

I enjoyed being able fo work wifh one menfor 
feacher so fhaf I was able fo see fhe workings 
of her class from fhe firsf bell in fhe morning 
fo fhe lasf bell of fhe day. If allowed me fo see 
whaf fhe 'real' school day is like. 

Inferns were asked fo describe fheir relafion- 
ships wifh fheir menfor feachers. Twenfy-fhree of 
fhe 27 inferns reporfed having had a posifive 
experience. While a small porfion of fhe menfor- 
infern parfnerships were less posifive, some 
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remarks indicated there was still much to learn 
from those partnerships. Intern 20 wrote that her 

mentor was "more like a peer We got along as 

people, but I do not admire this person as a teach- 
er. I usually take notes on what not to do." 

Participants described how their mentors and 
cooperating teachers helped them to improve their 
teaching. Participants generally agreed that they 
learned the craft of feaching fhrough fheir work 
wifh fhe experienced feachers. The majorify of 
inferns valued and commenfed how menfors 
answered quesfions and explained fhe whats and 
ivhys of feaching. They provided inferns wifh 
opporfunifies fo "gef a feel for how fo run fhe 
classroom." Cooperafing feachers in fhe spring 
semesfer of sfudenf feaching were also nofed for 
helping fheir sfudenf feachers in much fhe same 
ways. A sfudenf feacher responded, "Feedback, 
feedback, feedback. She's like a mirror so fhaf I 
can see whaf Tm doing and find fhe areas needing 
improvemenf." 

As sfudenf feachers, fhe feacher candidafes' 
remarks were more holisfically reflecfive, and 
commenfs indicafed addifional benefifs of fhe 
infegrafive program fhaf were nof emphasized in 
fhe fall survey. Specifically, fhe sfudenf feachers 
valued fheir relafionships wifh fhose cooperafing 
feachers who had exfensive knowledge abouf 
feaching. Ofhers indicafed sfudenf feaching 
expanded fheir experiences fo differenf areas of 
feaching. A sfudenf feacher explained, "I learned 
so many fhings fhrough planning, feaching, and 
observing. I gof a feel for differenf grades and fhe 
difference if made and fhe impacf if had on my 
feaching sfyle." 

A cohort of peers. A dominanf fheme among fhe 
open-ended commenfs was fhe supporf fhe candi- 
dafes received from fheir peers in fhe Infegrafive 
Sfudies Program. Twenfy-seven men and women 
spenf from Augusf unfil May working as a cohorf. 
While fhere were personalify conflicfs and cliques 
as would be expecfed wifh a group fhis large and 
mosfly young, fhe inferns developed lasfing 
bonds and indicafed fhey shared ideas and collab- 
orafed on coursework and classroom work. 

The people around me were always supporf- 


ive. When my lesson bombed, my peers of- 
fered help and undersfanding. When I was nof 
feeling well, fhey helped me. When I didn'f 
wrife my lessons /objecfives fo fhe sfandards, 
my peers offered feedback prior fo me fuming 
fhem in. We all seemed fo bond despife all of 
our differences. 

This peer supporf franscended fhe program 
experience and exfended info sfudenfs' personal 
lives. One sfudenf wrofe of fhe supporf she re- 
ceived when "personal problems oufside of fhe 
block developed." Anofher infern wrofe, "This is 
fhe key fo fhe block. Everyone is going fhrough 
fhe same experience, being able fo share experi- 
ences from fhe classroom and share ideas — fhis 
makes fhe block a beffer learning environmenf. 
Supporf, encouragemenf, and frusf are fhe key." 
Some inferns fook a negafive perspecfive of fhe 
block, however, and reporfed fhaf fhe sfress, 
gossip, and cliques among sfudenfs discouraged 
fhem. As sfudenf feachers, fhe parficipanfs re- 
porfed searching ouf each ofher wifh fheir prob- 
lems. They confinued fo lisfen fo each ofher, 
giving help and ideas when needed. In one sfu- 
denf feacher's words, "If I need any one of fhem, 
I can call on fhem and fhey will respond posifively 
fo me." 

Working with parents. Bofh inferns and sfudenf 
feachers reporfed fhaf fhey had very few opporfu- 
nifies fo work wifh parenfs. Parenf confacf during 
infernship was in fhe form of parenfs coming fo 
fhe classroom door and asking a quesfion. During 
sfudenf feaching, parficipanfs had more opporfu- 
nifies fo inferacf wifh parenfs. Eighf of fhe 19 
sfudenf feachers indicafed fhey had parficipafed 
in parenf-feacher conferences and found fhe 
experience beneficial. 

Classroom experience. The majorify of fhe in- 
ferns sfafed fhaf fheir "fime in fhe classroom" was 
fhe mosf beneficial elemenf fo fheir developmenf. 
One infern summed up fhe benefifs of hands-on 
experience: 

Spending fime in an elemenfary school helped 
fo apply new knowledge fo real sifuafions 
rafher fhan learning feaching fheories/prac- 
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tices completely separate from an elementary 
school setting. 

Instructional strategies. Participants were asked 
how the program enabled them to use a variety of 
insfrucfional mefhods in fheir feaching. Twenfy- 
six of fhe inferns expressed appreciafion for 
learning how fo wrife lessons using fhe six models 
of insfrucfion fhey had been faughf during fhe 
mefhods block. They described fhe models as 
helping fhem make lessons "inferesfing," "excif- 
ing," and "meaningful." 

Classroom management. When asked how fhe 
program enabled fhem fo manage classrooms and 
deal effecfively wifh discipline problems, fhe 
inferns reporfed fhaf fhey undersfood how fo 
implemenf discipline procedures and manage a 
classroom buf fhey expressed awareness of fhe 
need for even more day-fo-day experience. One 
sfudenf wrofe, "The program's lecfures can give 
me ideas on ways fo use managemenf and disci- 
pline fechniques, buf being in fhe classroom 
helped me find whaf was and was nof going fo 
work for me." When sfudenf feaching, fhe feacher 
candidafes reporfed being confidenf classroom 
managers and in confrol in fheir classrooms. 

Questioning strategies. An emphasis in fhis 
program was learning fo fashion feaching using 
higher-level fhinking, reasoning, and feaching for 
undersfanding. Sfudenf feachers reporfed fhaf 
fhey felf capable of using open-ended quesfions 
and discovery lessons fhaf required sfudenfs fo 
acfively fhink and quesfion in order fo learn. The 
feacher candidafes in fhis program also com- 
menfed fhaf fhey learned fhe imporfance of alfer- 
nafive assessmenf and reporfed using a variefy of 
assessmenf fools fo evaluafe sfudenf learning 
during sfudenf feaching. 

Self reflection. Teacher candidafes were asked 
fo reflecf abouf fheir feaching on an almosf daily 
basis. As a resulf of fhis pracfice, inferns' com- 
menfs indicafed fhey appreciafed fhe imporfance 
of reflecfion: 

Each day affer being in fhe classroom I would 
leave immediafely fhinking abouf whaf work- 
ed and whaf didn'f work. W e have been so en- 


frenched in fhe profession fhaf we are learning 
... how fo fhink like a feacher. I am able fo 
evaluafe myself and find ways fo fine-fune my 
delivery and approach. 

Sfudenf feachers reporfed fhaf fhey fransferred 
fhis pracfice and used reflecfion on a daily basis fo 
evaluafe fheir sfrengfhs and weaknesses and fo 
improve fheir feaching. 

Time management. Parficipanfs were queried as 
fo how fhe program enabled fhem fo balance fhe 
varied demands of feaching. Inferns responded 
fhaf fhey "became more flexible," "more prepared 
and fhey learned "fo juggle fime requiremenfs." 
They wrofe fhaf fhey became aware of "all a 
feacher does." One sfudenf feacher commenfed, 
"There is so much included in feaching fhaf fhere 

is nof a universify course for Sfudenf feaching 

has exposed me fo fhis and I'm glad because I'd be 
shocked, once in my own classroom, having fo do 
all of fhe paperwork." 

Lesson planning. The parficipanfs were asked 
how fhe Infegrafive Sfudies Program enabled 
fhem fo develop long and shorf range plans fo 
meef fhe needs of sfudenfs. According fo fheir 
commenfs, fhey learned how fo "sef realisfic goals 
for fhemselves and fheir sfudenfs." Sfudenf feach- 
ers discussed planning lessons and unifs fo meef 
fhe needs of all sfudenfs. One sfudenf feacher 
explained: "I am able fo fhink furfher ahead fo fhe 
big picfure and able fo plan fhe liffle parfs fo gef 
fhere." 

Becoming educational leaders. Finally, feacher 
candidafes were asked how fhe program had 
enabled fhem fo become effecfive leaders, a major 
goal of fhe program. An infern wrofe: 

I have learned diplomacy by working in 
cooperafive groups and I have learned a sense 
of urgency for fhe imporfance of feaching... 
These fwo fhings fogefher make me wanf fo 
sfep up and do whaf needs fo be done, espe- 
cially when children's educafion is involved. 

Affer complefing fheir infernships, several 
sfudenfs responded fhaf fhey had "confidence," 
"knowledge," and "experience." In addifion, fhey 
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felt they had developed a sense of "responsible, 
open-minded honesty." Some interns admitted 
that although they perceived that they had the 
skills to be a leader, they were unsure because 
they had not yet had "their own classroom." One 
intern commented: 

This program has taught me that leadership 
comes in many forms. It does not simply mean 
standing in front of the room and dictating to 
students. Effective leadership in the classroom 
is a mindset that creates an environment that 
is most conducive to learning and meeting the 
needs of the students. 

Again, as student teachers, the preponderance 
of the participants expressed that they felt the 
program enabled them to become leaders. Only 
one student teacher wrote that she did not feel like 
a leader. 

Preparation to teach. Interns and student teach- 
ers were asked how well the Integrative Studies 
Program prepared them to begin a career in 
teaching. Fifteen of the 27 interns responded that 
they felt well prepared as a result of the program. 
One intern expressed these thoughts: 

We were phased in and out of the classroom, 
so we could test the ideas being taught in our 
classes. If you can't test it, then how do you 
know it will work? I learned more in this one 
semester than any other courses I have taken 


previously because the information actually 
was applied to a real life situation. 

Interns remarked that they recognized the 
value of being in the classroom as compared to 
"just observing one or two hours" as in the former 
program. Comparing it to the medical model, an 
intern replied, "It is the best preparation. I can't 
fathom another means of preparing future teach- 
ers for their profession. Doctors and nurses spend 
years in the profession studying as interns. It 
seemed illogical for teachers not to do the same 
thing." 

Likert Scale Survey Results 

In addition to the open-ended comments on 
the surveys, participants were asked to complete 
Likert scale ratings of 11 statements representing 
factors impacting their experience in the Inte- 
grated Studies program. Table 1 lists the factors 
and the mean ratings. A rating of 1 indicated the 
most negative impact and a rating of 5 indicated 
the most positive impact. In the fall, the most 
positive ratings were given to the quality of 
instruction in the block methods courses (4.59) 
and the quality of the internship experience (4.41). 
These same factors also received the highest 
positive ratings in the spring (4.79 and 4.83). The 
factors having most negative impact were avail- 
ability and use of technology (1.6 in fall) and 
school pressures (2.93) in the spring. 
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Table 1 

Intern/Student Teacher Ratings 

Scale 

1 = major negative impact 3 = neutral impact 5 = major positive impact 

2 = some negative impact 4 = some positive impact 6 = don't know 

Listed below are some factors that affect you as a preservice teacher. For each of fhe factors, please use the scale 
provided to rate your experience in the Integrative Studies Major Program. Spaces are provided for your 
comments. 


Statement 

Mean Rating 

Mean Rating 



Intern 

Student Teacher 

1. 

Time required to do the work. 

2.65 

3.79 

2. 

The need for assistance from mentor teachers. 

4.03 

4.38 

3. 

The effect on the culture and climate of your school. 

3.69 

4.38 

4. 

Work pressure: meetings, deadlines, and paperwork requirements in 
the school. 

2.60 

3.21 

5. 

School pressure: classes, deadlines, and paperwork requirements for 
university. 

2.55 

2.93 

6. 

The effect on the quality of instruction in your school. 

3.36 

4.36 

7. 

The quality of instruction of your university block classes. 

4.59 

4.79 

8. 

The quality of supervision by university professors. 

4.26 

4.31 

9. 

The quality of supervision by mentor teachers. 

4.08 

4.64 

10. 

The quality of your internship experience. 

4.41 

4.83 

11. 

The availability and use of technology in the school. 

1.6 

3.77 


Focus Group Interviews 

Focus group interviews were conducted with 
interns at the end of the block semester and at end 
of fhe sfudenf feaching semesfer fo defermine 
candidafes' percepfions of sfrengfhs and weak- 
nesses of fhe block mefhods semesfer (fall), fhe 
sfudenf feaching semesfer (spring), and fo gafher 
suggesfions for improvemenf of fhe Infegrafive 
Sfudies Major Program. The inferviews were 
faped and dafa obfained fhrough fhese focus 
group sessions were analyzed for fhemes and 
discrepancies. Parficipanfs were asked fo sign a 
Consenf Agreemenf Form, informed fhaf fhe 
inferview was being recorded by fape, and ver- 
bally assured fhaf fheir idenfifies would nof be 
revealed in any reporfs relafed fo fhe program 
evaluafion. Five inferns were inferviewed af fhe 


end of fhe block semesfer for fhe purposes of fhis 
sfudy. They mef on fhe universify campus and 
were inferviewed by a universify professor nof 
direcfly involved wifh fhe program. Af fhe end of 
fhe second semesfer, four candidafes complefing 
fheir sfudenf feaching were inferviewed following 
fhe same procedure. 

Advantages. Inferns were asked whaf fhey 
perceived fo be fhe advanfages of fhe block pro- 
gram over a fradifional feacher educafion pro- 
gram. One infern explained whaf fhe candidafes 
agreed was fhe major advanfage: 

"Whaf we learn in class we go ouf and use fhe 
nexf day. Insfead of if jusf being feacher-fell, 
you use fhaf sfrafegy fo see if if will work in 
your classroom." 
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Interns also liked being assigned to one class with 
one mentor teacher and one group of students. 
They felt comfortable in their classrooms and did 
not have to worry about getting to know different 
teachers, students, and routines. Another advan- 
tage was that interns were at the school site all 
day and experienced "everything that goes on" in 
the school. They were "not there for fwo hours on 
Friday ... and [saw] fhe same fhing over and 
over." Inferns also found advanfage in fhe imme- 
diafe feedback and consulfafion fhey received 
from menfors and universify professors: 

When we did lesson plans in ofher classes, my 
professors jusf said whaf was wrong wifh if. I 
want to know why. . . like why it won't work 
in a classroom. Being able to have my profes- 
sors correcf if and fhen going info fhe class- 
room and leaching if, broughf a lof of enlighf- 
enment into everything. 

Interns were asked how the Integrative Stud- 
ies Major program helped prepare them for leach- 
ing in an urban environmenf. Through fheir 
sfories, if became clear fhaf because of fheir ex- 
fended experiences in fhe classrooms fhey began 
fo conned wifh fheir sfudenfs in unexpecfed ways 
and found fhaf many of fheir life experiences were 
similar. They found fhaf fhese urban sfudenfs 
suffered losses (of parenfs or loved ones) and 
financial difficulfies jusf as some of fhe candidafes 
did when fhey were young. Teacher candidafes 
reporfed fhaf fhey now undersfood fhaf appropri- 
afe social skills along wifh cooperafion had fo be 
faughf as many sfudenfs had nof been exposed fo 
an appropriafe model before enfering school. 
(During debriefing sessions wifh professors, 
sfudenfs offen spoke abouf how shocked fhey 
were af fhe home environmenf from which fheir 
sfudenfs came, and how fheir lives oufside of 
school were filled wifh difficulf circumsfances 
such as parenfs in prison, parenfs who were 
deceased, liffle food or basic necessifies.) 

Benefits. When asked whaf fhey found benefi- 
cial abouf fhe program, inferns' commenfs re- 
flecfed fhe primary fhemes fhey had expressed in 
their written responses on the survey. Specifically, 


fhey commenfed on creafing and leaching fhe 
fhemafic unif because "if was fhe firsf lime I ever 
gof fo see my lesson plan from ifs incepfion fo ifs 
grading." In addifion, fhe six insfrucfional models 
faughf during fhe block expanded fheir knowl- 
edge base and undersfanding of effecfive lesson 
delivery. Inferns also found beneficial fhe relafion- 
ships fhey developed wifh fheir peers and profes- 
sors. They knew fhey could call on ofhers for help 
when needed. Being exposed fo special educafion 
issues was also beneficial fo fhe inferns. In ferns 
learned fo adjusf lessons plans fo fif fhe needs of 
all learners. Inferns found fhe merger of fhe block 
classes beneficial (as opposed fo separafe mefhods 
classes in fhe former program). "If jusf all flowed 
fogefher and if helped so much" is how one infern 
described if. Anofher commenfed on how benefi- 
cial if was fo be af fhe school sife. "If was neaf fo 
see how fhe principal did her job and how every- 
body needs fo work fogefher and how fhe feachers 
plan fogefher...." 

Weaknesses. Inferns reporfed fhaf some assign- 
menfs were nof useful fo fhem, and fhey felf fhey 
should be downsized or eliminafed. The profes- 
sors worked fo eliminafe redundancy in assign- 
menfs affer fhe semesfer was over. Ofher parfici- 
panfs were concerned fhaf fhe feacher pracfifio- 
ners from fhe school sife were nof qualified fo 
feach a componenf of fhe block, nor did fhe pracfi- 
fioners have fime fo prepare properly for feaching 
universify sfudenfs because of all of fheir ofher 
responsibilifies. (Two feacher pracfifioners agreed 
fo co-feach fhe social sfudies componenf of fhe 
block along wifh one of fhe professors. However, 
fhe professor discovered lafer in fhe semesfer fhaf 
one of fhe pracfifioners would come fo class ill- 
prepared.) Inferns also objecfed fo fhe poinf 
grading sysfem, finding fhaf fhe poinfs were foo 
high, fhaf fhe work was foo fime consuming for 
fhe number of poinfs fhey received, and fhaf 
poinfs were nof disfribufed equally among assign- 
menfs and fhroughouf fhe semesfer. Again profes- 
sors worked fo equalize poinfs so as fo be more 
equifable. 

Suggested improvements. Inferns felf fhe grad- 
ing sysfem should be changed, buf fhey were 
unable fo suggesf anofher way fo make if fair and 
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equitable. They also suggested having the oppor- 
tunity to rewrite assignments after receiving 
feedback from professors. One professor did fhis 
and if seemed fo have worked well. They wanfed 
fhis process fo be a policy. Third, inferns sug- 
gesfed fhe professors feaching in fhe block should 
have more communicafion wifh each ofher and 
more consisfency wifh fheir expecfafions and 
policies. 

Student Teacher Responses 

The focus group inferview of sfudenf feachers 
was conducfed wifh four female sfudenfs in May 
2002 af fhe Universify. The inferview ees had jusf 
complefed fheir sfudenf feaching placemenfs. A 
Universify professor nof associafed wifh fhe pro- 
gram conducfed fhe one and a half hour inferview 
and followed fhe same procedures as in fhe fall. 

Positive experiences. The sfudenfs agreed (100%) 
wifh obvious enfhusiasm fhaf fhe Infegrafive 
Sfudies Program was a posifive experience for 
fhem overall. Their responses were more sfrongly 
posifive for fhe block semesfer (fall) fhan for fhe 
sfudenf feaching semesfer. As one sfudenf said, 
"The block was awesome, buf fhe sfudenf feach- 
ing semesfer needs fo be revised." Their com- 
menfs, however, addressed sfrengfhs and weak- 
nesses in bofh semesfers and were acfually more 
crifical of parficulars in fhe block semesfer (see 
following secfions). The sfudenfs also agreed fhaf 
fheir goals and expecfafions for fheir preparafion 
fo assume careers as elemenfary feachers were 
fully mef fhrough fhis program. 

All sfudenfs emphafically agreed fhaf fhe 
primary advanfages for fhem were fhe level of 
confidence fhey had developed in classroom 
managemenf and fhe exfenf of opporfunify fo see 
and learn whaf schools were "really like." Because 
many of fhem had been able fo see fhe firsf days of 
fhe beginning of a school year, fhey felf like fhey 
knew how "fo gef sfarfed on fhe righf foof." As a 
consequence of fhe exfended fime spenf in one 
school, one sfudenf explained: "We don'f feel so 
helpless because we have some 'fools' fo fix 
problems when fhey come up." Anofher sfudenf 
confinued wifh fhe fools mefaphor: "In our fool- 
box we have lofs of sfrafegies. We know how fo 


modify insfrucfion when sfudenfs are sfruggling; 
we know how fo assess; fo use fesfs as a fool; how 
fo inferpref fesfs; how fo quesfion; how fo focus 
on sfudenfs' problems and sef our objecfives fo 
mafch fhem." 

Anofher advanfage of fhe Infegrafive Sfudies 
Major Program fhaf sfudenfs discussed was 
having a cohorf of peers wifh whom fhey spenf a 
lof of fime and shared common experiences. 
Alfhough fhe block semesfer's class was fairly 
large (27) and fhe common meefing space (class- 
room) af fhe school was described as small, fhe 
sfudenfs did nof perceive fhese facfors as disad- 
vanfages. One sfudenf explained: "If someone 
sfarfed fo gef on your nerves, you weren'f sfuck 
wifh fhem. There were plenfy of ofhers fo inferacf 
wifh for a while. We already knew a lof of fhe 
people from previous classes anyway, so if wasn'f 
like having fo sfarf from scrafch fo gef fo know 26 
sfrangers." Anofher sfudenf said, "Having 26 
ofher people wifh me since Augusf helped me a 
lof. In fhe old program, you would be lucky if you 
gof fo sfudenf feaching and fhe seminar wifh if 
and knew anyone." 

The sfudenfs who had fhe same professors 
bofh for fhe block semesfer and for universify 
supervisor for fhe sfudenf feaching semesfer 
indicafed fhaf fhis was also an advanfage. One 
sfudenf explained: "I felf OK in sfudenf feaching 
semesfer when Professor X came fo see me, be- 
cause she knew me and whaf I was able and 
capable of doing. Of course, if worked fhe ofher 
way, foo. When I wasn'f necessarily af my besf, 
she knew fhaf, foo, and fhaf mofivafed me." 

In summarizing fheir percepfions of fhe mosf 
beneficial aspecfs of fhe program, fhe sfudenfs 
decided fhaf fhey could sum up fheir opinions 
wifh "C" words. They felf "confident" fo enfer fhe 
sfudenf feaching semesfer; fhey liked fhe "cohort" 
concepf of bofh sfudenfs and professors working 
fogefher and indicafed fhaf if provided "cohesive- 
ness" for fhem; fhe "consistency" of lesson plans 
and porffolios required by professors and menfor 
feachers made fhem "comfortable" and provided 
"continuity" for moving fhrough fhe differenf 
levels of experiences in fhe block semesfer and 
info sfudenf feaching. Searching for one lasf "C" 
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word and not finding the exact one, the students 
concluded by explaining that the site-based pro- 
gram was the "real world" and that it was no 
longer mysterious for them. In the words of one 
student: "We found out that we could help kids 
and that if we could do it here and now, we could 
do it anywhere, anytime." 

Negative experiences. The students were in 
somewhat less agreement as to the perceived 
disadvantages of the Integrative Studies Major 
Program. For some, the new program presented 
increased financial hardships. University tuition 
was significantly increased during this academic 
year. Traveling to an inner-city school some dis- 
tance from the main campus required additional 
transportation costs and arrangements; and, 
because students are required to be on site for a 
full day, every day, most were not able to work 
for the full year. Those who were able to keep 
some limited work schedules were at a real disad- 
vantage for keeping up with their school require- 
ments. In addition, students had only limited 
access to materials and supplies provided through 
the school, as budgets were very tight in the 
school system. If students wanted to make or do 
something extra to support their instruction, they 
felt limited both by school funds and personal 
finances for money they might have otherwise 
spent for copying, laminating, and supplies. 
Students complained, also, that some professors 
required textbooks that were never used during 
the year. 

Students were critical of the block semester for 
its follow-through from the "methods instruction" 
to the application in the classrooms. The students 
expressed their confidence in their university 
professors, their expertise, and their knowledge of 
current best practices taught in the methods 
instruction. However, when they went into the 
classrooms, they did not see or experience what 
the university professors had taught as current 
best practices, but rather more traditional instruc- 
tion. Students were confused because they were 
not sure who was correct — the research-based 
theory or the classroom teachers. 

A related concern raised during the discussion 
was the selection of schools and the level of pro- 


fessionalism of teachers in those schools selected 
for program experiences. Students reported that 
there were instances when they were made to feel 
uncomfortable by faculty members because of 
their race. Some classroom teachers sometimes 
took advantage of them and left them for ex- 
tended periods of time as the responsible adult in 
the classroom, and some mentor teachers (who 
had not attended the preparatory mentoring 
sessions) were not aware of what their responsi- 
bilities were or what the expectations were for the 
university students while in their classrooms. 
Although the students expressed their awareness 
that 27 extra people (in addition to several profes- 
sors in and out of classrooms over a semester) 
would have definite impact on a school environ- 
ment and could be intrusive, they also felt they 
had a lot to offer to teachers in their knowledge of 
current best practices and that some of the ten- 
sions they experienced should be addressed and 
focused on in future collaborations between 
schools and the University. 

Although students expressed their high levels 
of confidence in entering the student teaching 
semester as a consequence of the extended time 
and prior experience they had in the fall semester, 
they also indicated there were areas in their 
elementary content knowledge where they still 
felt uncomfortable. One student indicated she 
lacked confidence in teaching reading in kinder- 
garten and first grade because of her inadequate 
knowledge of phonics, and another expressed her 
concern that she felt weak in content knowledge 
at upper grade levels. (One of her student teach- 
ing experiences was in seventh grade pre-algebra 
classes.) In her words, "The content at the higher 
grade level was very challenging. I wasn't confi- 
dent at all in dealing with some of the questions 
the students asked." 

Praxis Scores 

The State Department of Education requires 
that all teacher candidates take the Praxis II Series 
Exams in order to obtain licensure to teach. The 
Praxis II Series: Professional Assessments for 
Beginning Teachers was developed and adminis- 
tered by Educational Testing Service (ETS). Teach- 
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er candidates are required to take and pass the 
following exams: 1) Test 0522, Principles of Learn- 
ing and Teaching in Grades K-6; 2) Tesf 0012, 
Elemenfary Educafion, Confenf Area Exercises; 3) 
Tesf Oil, Elemenfary Educafion, Curriculum, 
Insfrucfion, and Assessmenf; and 4) Tesf 014, 
Elemenfary Educafion, Confenf Knowledge or 
Tesf 0146, Middle School, Confenf Knowledge. 
Tesfs 014 and 0146 scores were currenfly being 
normed. Alfhough feacher candidafes are required 
fo fake one of fhe fesfs, fhese scores did nof affecf 
licensure af fhis fime. 

Af fhis Universify, fime requiremenfs for 
passing fhe Praxis II (see Table 2 and 3) have 
shiffed and may have affecfed reporfed scores. 
The universify policy sfafed fhaf sfudenfs can 
graduafe wifh a degree in Elemenfary Educa- 
fion/ Infegrafive Sfudies buf cannof receive sfafe 
feacher licensure unfil fhey pass fhe fhree Praxis II 
exams. Lafer, fhe Universify added fhe sfipulafion 
fhaf candidafes musf fake and pass all fesfs before 
fhey are allowed fo sfudenf feach. This sfipulafion 
proved fo be a disadvanfage, as if required sfu- 
denfs fo fake fhe Praxis II exams before fhey had 
faken fheir mefhods classes. The following spring 
fhis sfipulafion was removed. Also, candidafes 
had fhe opfion fo refake fhe fesf fhree fimes. Some 
sfudenfs reporfed all scores fo fhe Universify and 
some reporfed only fhe passing scores. Therefore, 
some scores represenf mulfiple efforfs of candi- 
dafes fo pass fhe exams. These mulfiple reporfings 
may have lowered fesfscore averages and for fhe 
purposes of fhis reporf are included in fhe dafa. 
Also, some sfudenfs may nof have reporfed fheir 
highesf score direcfly fo fhe Universify as fhey 
may have senf scores only fo fhe sfafe for licensure 
purposes. 


Thus, if is possible fhaf some of fhe highesf scores 
may be missing from fhe included dafa ETS 
reporfs fhe following summary sfafisfics for fhese 
fhree fesfs. 

Focus Group Interviews 

Pocus group inferviews were conducfed wifh 
inferns af fhe end of fhe block semesfer and af end 
of fhe sfudenf feaching semesfer fo defermine 
candidafes' percepfions of sfrengfhs and weak- 
nesses of fhe block mefhods semesfer (fall), fhe 
sfudenf feaching semesfer (spring), and fo gafher 
suggesfions for improvemenf of fhe Infegrafive 
Sfudies Major Program. The inferviews were 
faped and dafa obfained fhrough fhese focus 
group sessions were analyzed for fhemes and 
discrepancies. Parficipanfs were asked fo sign a 
Consenf Agreemenf Porm, informed fhaf fhe 
inferview was being recorded by fape, and ver- 
bally assured fhaf fheir idenfifies would nof be 
revealed in any reporfs relafed fo fhe program 
evaluafion. Pive inferns were inferviewed af fhe 
end of fhe block semesfer for fhe purposes of fhis 
sfudy. They mef on fhe universify campus and 
were inferviewed by a universify professor nof 
direcfly involved wifh fhe program. Af fhe end of 
fhe second semesfer, four candidafes complefing 
fheir sfudenf feaching were inferviewed following 
fhe same procedure. 

Given fhe sfipulafions. Praxis II score resulfs 
indicafe fhaf fhe Infegrafive Sfudies Program 
effecfively prepares feachers for a career in educa- 
fion. On fesf Oil candidafes performed higher fhaf 
fhe nafional median, on fesf 012 candidafes per- 
formed below fhe nafional median, and on fesf 
522 candidafes performed af fhe nafional average. 
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Table 2 


Praxis II Summary Statistics 





Average 


Standard 


Possible 

Score No. of 

Performance 

Standard Error 

Error of 

Test 

Score Range 

Interval Examinees Median 

Range i 

of Measurement 

Scoring 

oil 

100-200 

1 34,557 

154 

146-163 

9 

4.0 

012 

100-200 

1 65,368 

179 

169-188 

7.3 

0 

522 

100-200 

1 56,107 

174 

167-182 

6.2 

2.0 




Table 3 






Praxis II Test Scores 




Praxis Test 


No. of Reported 





Number 

Semester 

Scores 

Passing Rate 

University Average 


Oil 

Fall, 2000 

17 

159 

173.61 



Oil 

Spring, 2001 

8 

159 

176.50 



Oil 

Fall, 2001 

35 

159 

166.43 



oil Overall 


60 


172.18 



012 

Fall, 2000 

17 

138 

152.71 



012 

Spring, 2001 

7 

138 

148.29 



012 

Fall, 2001 

35 

138 

146.91 



012 Overall 


59 


149.30 



522 

Fall, 2000 

19 

155 

173.21 



522 

Spring, 2001 

5 

155 

184.80 



522 

Fall, 2001 

34 

155 

166.09 



522 Overall 


58 


174.70 



Note. Fall 2000 candidates required to take Praxis II before student teaching 

Spring 2002 candidates required to complete Praxis II by student teaching 


Discussion and Recommendations 

Based on the data of fhis sfudy, parficipanfs 
believed fhaf fhey were well prepared fo begin a 
career in feaching. They predicafed fhis confi- 
dence on fheir exfensive experience in real class- 
rooms working wifh real sfudenfs; fheir relafion- 
ships with peers, mentors, cooperating teachers 
and university professors; and, fhe rigors and 
requiremenfs of fhe Infegrafive Sfudies Major 


Program. Alfhough fhere were issues and prob- 
lems fhaf arose during fhis firsf year of implemen- 
fafion, none were significanf defracfors of fhe 
overall program concepf and design. 

Program Modifications and Improvements 

The suggesfions for program modificafion 
concerned (a) improved inferacfion befween 
universify and school personnel, (b) more direcf 
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connections and follow-through between methods 
instruction, classroom experience, and student 
teaching placements, and (c) closer alignment to 
content knowledge expected to be taught, espe- 
cially at early levels in reading and in upper levels 
of ofher confenf areas. These suggesfions were 
used for planning and modificafion for fhe nexf 
cycle of fhe program. 

There is obviously greaf need for sfrong 
leadership in fhe implemenfafion of any new 
feacher preparafion program in order fo bring 
abouf improvemenfs fhaf will confinue fo build 
sfrong feachers for fhe fufure. In addifion, schools 
selecfed for housing fhe program musf have 
whole-school feacher commifmenf and high levels 
of professionalism in helping fhe young and 
inexperienced learn whaf fhey need fo know fo be 
successful feachers. One sfudenf expressed fhis 
concern by saying, "A sfruggling school can'f help 
us. This program needs fo be in sfrong schools 
where feachers are having success." She confinued 
by saying, "I also learned from fhis program fhaf 
I won'f be happy feaching where feachers don'f 
gef along or fhey don'f work fogefher. I like 
working wifh a feam and nof every school has fhis 
spirif." Anofher sfudenf commenfed, "We were 
given a mission in fhis program — fo change whaf 
feaching is. I fhink we wanf fo do fhaf, and we 
fhink we can do if, buf we know, also, fhaf we are 
nof ready fo be a 'leader' yef. We are going fo 
need supporf in fhese firsf years fo gef fhere." 
These commenfs poinf fo fhe imporfance of selecf- 
ing schools where environmenfs are supporfive 
and conducive fo collaborafion. They also poinf fo 
fhe increasing problem of recruifing and refaining 
feachers in schools where environmenfs are nof 
posifive. Thus, ways of sfrengfhening fhe menfor- 
ing aspecf of fhe program should confinue fo be 
explored and developed nof only in fhe final year 
of preparafion for becoming a feacher, buf also in 
fhe firsf years of developing info a feacher. 
Universify professors musf confinue fo examine 
whaf fhey are feaching in order fo beffer align 
mefhods wifh confenf and fo work collaborafively. 
They also musf be commiffed fo "following 
fhrough" wifh sfudenfs and giving fhem feedback 
on fheir performance in fhe classroom and nof jusf 


on wriffen assignmenfs or porffolios. Coursework 
prior fo fhe block semesfer needs fo be confinually 
examined for ways of creafing closer alignmenf 
wifh whaf elemenfary and middle school feachers, 
as well as sfudenfs, are expecfed fo know and be 
able fo do. 

The Infegrafive Sfudies Program is one feacher 
preparafion program fhaf meefs fhe criferia for 
developing highly qualified feachers. The feacher 
candidafes in fhis program receive exfensive 
classroom experience before beginning fo feach 
and complefe infensive coursework fied fo acfual 
classrooms, sfudenfs, and pracfical applicafion. 
Also, Praxis fesf scores appear fo indicafe fhaf 
feacher candidafes from fhis program are per- 
forming af or above expecfed scores. Forming 
sfrong liaisons and building shared commifmenf 
befween fhe Universify and school sifes, as well as 
adequafely preparing fhe universify professors, 
schools, and feachers for delivery of fhe program 
are challenging fasks fhaf emerged from fhe 
discussion wifh fhe sfudenfs as areas of priorify 
for confinued improvemenf of fhe program. The 
sfudenfs' levels of enfhusiasm for becoming 
feachers and fheir confidence levels in assuming 
fheir professional roles was clearly evidenf and 
indicafes fhaf fhere is much promise fhrough fhe 
Infegrafive Sfudies Program for increased recruif- 
menf and refenfion of feachers info fhe feaching 
profession. 
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